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FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 

AMONG all modern philosophers there is perhaps no 
AY. one who exerts a greater fascination upon large 
masses of people than Friedrich Nietzsche. The most re- 
markable instance of the power which he is apt to exer- 
cise upon certain minds within the range of my own ex- 
perience is the case of a young clergyman who confessed 
to me that after a perusal of Thus Spake Zarathustra he 
had felt as if intoxicated for several months by the idea 
of the sovereignty of his own will; and we ask, What is 
the reason of this powerful influence of an author who is 
properly speaking neither a philosopher nor a poet, but a 
combination of the two — an erratic thinker of immature 
thoughts ? 

There are several reasons which make Nietzsche at- 
tractive to a certain class of people. First of all his style 
is pointed, and secondly he appeals, not to the intellect, 
but to sentiment, to passions, to our ambition, and to our 
vanity — all of which is human, too human, menschlich und 
allzu menschlich. His ideas, expressed in aphorisms, are 
easily understood. They are not presented in a logical, 
orderly way, but sound like reiterated challenges to do 
battle. They are appeals to all wild impulses and a clamor 
for the right of self-assertion. Thus Nietzsche appeals 
to the pride of sovereignty, of irresponsibility, of absolute 
independence. No order should be respected, no God, no 
superior, no law, not even logic, or truth. Nietzsche pro- 
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claims the coming of the "overman/' but his overman* 
is not superior by intellect, wisdom, or nobility of char- 
acter, but by vigor, by strength, by an unbending desire 
for power and an unscrupulous determination. The blond 
barbarian of the north who tramples under foot the citi- 
zens of Greece and Rome, Napoleon I, and the Assyrian 
conqueror, — such are his heroes in whom this higher man- 
hood formerly manifested itself. 

Other philosophers have claimed that rights imply du- 
ties and duties, rights. Nietzsche knows of rights only. 
Duties are for slaves and for fools. 

Nietzsche passed through three periods in his develop- 
ment. He was first a follower of Schopenhauer and an 
admirer of Wagner, but he shattered his idols and became 
a convert to Auguste Comte's positivism. His main desire 
was to realize the real life and make his home not in an 
imaginary Utopia but in this actual world of ours. He 
blamed the philosophers as well as the religious leaders 
and ethical teachers for trying to make mankind believe 
that the real world is purely phenomenal, that they replace 
it by the world of thought which they called "the true 
world" or the world of truth. To Nietzsche the typical 
philosopher is Plato. He and all his followers are accused 
of hypocrisy for making people believe that "the true 
world" of their own fiction is real and that man's ambition 
should be to attain to this "true world" (the world of 
philosophy, of science, of art, of ethical ideals) built above 
the real world. Nietzsche means to shatter all the idols 
of the past, and he has come to the conclusion that even 
scientists were guilty of the same fault. They erected 
a world of thought, of subjective conception from the ma- 
terials of the real world, and so he denounces even their 
attempts at constructing a "true world" as either a self- 

*We prefer the purely Saxon "overman" to the barbaric combination of 
"superman" in which Latin and Saxon are mixed against one of the main 
rules for the construction of words. 
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mystification or a lie. It is as imaginary as the world of the 
priest. In order to lead a life worthy of the overman, we 
should assert ourselves and feel no longer hampered by 
rules of conduct or bored by logic or any consideration of 
truth. 

Such in brief is the gospel of Nietzsche which, how- 
ever, is not intended for the mass of mankind, but only 
for the elect few, for his disciples. The mass of mankind 
are to be enslaved and become subservient to the overman, 
the representative of Nietzsche's philosophy. This view 
constitutes his third period, in which he wrote those works 
that are peculiarly characteristic of his own philosophy. 

Nietzsche had learned from Schopenhauer that this 
world is a world of misery and struggle, but he did not 
accept Schopenhauer's theory of the negation of the will. 
He retained Schopenhauer's contempt for previous philos- 
ophers (presumably he never tried to understand them) 
yet he resented the thought of a negation of life and re- 
placed it by a most emphatic assertion. 

Nietzsche argued that our conception of truth and our 
ideal world is but a phantasmagoria, and the picture of the 
universe in our consciousness a distorted image of real 
life. Our pleasures and pains, too, are both transient and 
subjective. Accordingly it would be a gross mistake for 
us to exaggerate their importance. What does it matter 
if we endure a little more or less pain, or of what use are 
the pleasures in which we might indulge? The realities 
of life consist in power and in our dominion over the forces 
that dominate life. Knowledge and truth are of no use 
unless they become subservient to this realistic desire for 
power. They are mere means to an end which is the 
superiority of the overman. 

Nietzsche is far from regarding his philosophy as 
timely. He was a proud and aristocratic character, spoiled 
from childhood by an unfaltering admiration on the part 
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of both his mother and sister. It was unfortunate for 
him that his father had died before he could influence the 
early years of his son through wholesome discipline. Not 
enjoying a vigorous constitution Nietzsche was greatly 
impressed with the thought that a general decadence was 
overshadowing mankind. The truth w r as that his own 
bodily system was subject to many ailments which ham- 
pered his full mental development. He was hungering 
for health, he envied the man of energy, he longed for 
strength and vigor, but all this was denied him, and so 
these very shortcomings of his own bodily strength — his 
own decadence — prompted in him a yearning for bodily 
health, for an unbounded exercise of energy, and for suc- 
cess. These were his dearest ideals, and his desire for 
power was his highest ambition. He saw in the history 
of human thought, the development of the notion of the 
true world, which to him was a mere subjective phantom, 
a superstition; but a reaction must set in, and he proph- 
esied that the doom of Nihilism would sweep over the civi- 
lized world applying the torch to its temples, churches 
and institutions. Upon the ruins of the old world the real 
man, the overman, would rise and establish his own em- 
pire, an empire of unlimited power in which the herds, i. e., 
the common people would become subservient. The "herd 
animal" (so Nietzsche called any one foolish enough to 
recognize morality and truth) is born to obey. He is 
destined to be trodden underfoot by the overman who is 
strong and also unscrupulous enough to use the herds and 
govern them. 

Nietzsche was by no means under the illusion that the 
rule of the overman would be lasting, but he took comfort 
in the thought that though there would be periods in which 
the slaves would assert themselves and establish an era of 
the herd animals, the overman would nevertheless assert 
himself from time to time, and this was what he called 
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his "doctrine of the eternal return" — the gospel of his 
philosophy. The highest summit of existence is reached 
in those phases of the denouement of human life when the 
overman has full control over the herds which are driven 
into the field, sheared and butchered for the sole benefit 
of him who knows the secret that this world has no moral 
significance beyond being a prey to his good pleasure. 

Nietzsche's favorite animals are the proud eagle and 
the cunning serpent, the former because it typifies aris- 
tocracy, the latter as the wisest among all creatures of the 
earth. It is a strange and exceptional combination, for 
these two animals are commonly represented as enemies. 
The eagle and serpent was the emblem of ancient Elis and 
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Each is worth two drachmae. One shows on the obverse a Zeus 
head with a laurel wreath, the other a winged Victory. 

is at present the coat-of-arms of Mexico, but in both cases 
the eagle is interpreted to be the conqueror of the serpent, 
not its friend, carrying it as his prey in his claws. 

Nietzsche, feeling that his thoughts were untimely, 
lived in the hope of "the coming of the great day" on which 
his views would find recognition, and he incorporated his 
ideal in "Zarathustra," the great prophet of his philosophy. 
He looked upon the present as a rebellion against the spirit 
of strength and vigor ; Christianity especially, and its doc- 
trine of humility and love for the down-trodden was hate- 
ful to him. He speaks of it as a rebellion of slaves and 
places in the same category as the democraticism con- 
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stituting at present the tendency of human development 
which he denounces as a pseudo-civilization. 

With all his hatred of religion Nietzsche was an in- 
tensely religious character, and knowing that he could not 
clearly see a connection between his so-called "real world" 
and his actual surroundings, he developed all the symptoms 
of religious fanaticism which characterizes religious lead- 
ers of all ages. He indulged in a mystic ecstacy, preaching 
it as the essential feature of his philosophy, and his Dio- 
nysiac enthusiasm is not the least of the intoxicants which 
are contained in his thought and bring so many poetical 
and talented but immature minds under his control. 

It is obvious that "the real world" of Nietzsche is 
more unreal than "the true world" of philosophy and of 
religion which he denounces as fictitious, but he was too 
naive and philosophically crude to see this. Nietzsche's 
"real world" was his personal imagination, while the true 
world of science is at least a thought-construction of the 
world which pictures facts with objective exactness; it 
is controlled by experience and can be utilized in practical 
life; it is subject to criticism and its propositions are being 
constantly tested either to be refuted or verified. Nietz- 
sche's "real world" is the hope (and perhaps not even a 
desirable hope) of a feverish brain whose action is in- 
fluenced by a decadent body. 

Nietzsche's so-called "real world" is one ideal among 
many others. It is as much subjective as the ideals of other 
mortals, — of men who seek happiness in wealth, or in 
pleasures, or in fame, or in scholarship, or in a religious 
life — all of them imagine that the world of their thoughts 
is real and the goal which they endeavor to reach is the only 
thing that possesses genuine worth. In Nietzsche's opin- 
ion all were dreamers catching shadows, but the shadow 
of his own fancy appeared to him as real. 

Nietzsche's hope is certainly not desirable for the mass 
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of mankind, but even the fate of the overman himself would 
appear as little enviable a condition as that of the tyrant 
Dionysius under the sword of Damocles, or the Czar of 
Russia living in constant fear of the anarchistic bomb. 

In spite of Nietzsche's hunger for the realities of life, 
that is to say for objectivity, he was the most subjective 
of all philosophers — so much so that he was incapable of 
formulating any thought as an objectively precise state- 
ment. All his writings are aphoristic statements ; they are 
but very loosely connected, and we find them frequently 
contradictory. The decadence which he imputes to man- 
kind is a mere reflection of his own state of mind, and the 
strength which he praises is that quality in which he is 
most sorely lacking. Nietzsche himself had the least pos- 
sible connection with active life. He was unmarried, had 
no children, nor any interests beyond his ambition, and 
having served as professor of the classical languages for 
some time at the small university of Basel, he was for the 
greater part of his life without a calling, without duties, 
without aims. He never ventured to put his own theories 
into practice. He did not even try to rise as a prophet of 
his own philosophy, and remained in isolation to the very 
end of his life. 

Nietzsche must have felt the contradiction between 
his theories and his habits of life, and it appears that he 
suffered under it more than can be estimated by an im- 
partial reader of his books. He was like the bird in the 
cage who sings of liberty, or an apoplectic patient who 
dreams of deeds of valor as a knight in tournament or as 
a wrestler in the prize ring. Never was craving for power 
more closely united with impotence! 

It is characteristic of him that he said, "If there were 
a God, how should I endure not to be God?" and so his 
ambition impelled him at least to prophesy the coming of 
his ideal, i. e., robust health, full of bodily vigor and animal 
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spirits, unchecked by any rule of morality, and an unstinted 
use of power. 

Nietzsche had an exaggerated conception of his voca- 
tion and he saw in himself the mouthpiece of that grandest 
and deepest truth, viz., that man should dare to be himself 
without any regard of morality or consideration for his 
fellow beings. And here we have the tragic element of 
his life. Nietzsche, the atheist, deemed himself a God 
incarnate, and the despiser of the Crucified suffered a 
martyr's fate in offering his own life to the cause of his 
hope. The earnestness with which he preached his wild 
and untenable doctrines appeals to us and renders his 
figure sympathetic, which otherwise would be grotesque. 
Think of a man who in his megalomania preaches a doc- 
trine that justifies an irresponsible desire for power ! Would 
he not be ridiculous in his impotence to actualize his dream ? 
and on the other hand, if he were strong enough to prac- 
tice what he preached, if like another Napoleon, he would 
make true his dreams of enslaving the world, would not 
mankind in self-defence soon rise in rebellion and treat 
him as a criminal, rendering him and his followers in- 
capable of doing harm? But Nietzsche's personality, weak 
and impotent and powerless to appear as the overman and 
to subjugate the world to his will, suffered excruciating- 
pains in his soul and tormented himself to death, which 
came to him in the form of decadence — a softening of the 
brain. 

It may be interesting in this connection to mention the 
case of an American equivalent to Nietzsche's philosophy, 
which so far as I know has never yet seen publicity. 
The writer of these lines became acquainted with a jour- 
nalist who has worked out for his own satisfaction a new 
system of philosophy which he calls ''Christian economics," 
the tendency of which would be to preach a kind of secret 
doctrine for the initiated few who would be clever enough 
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to avail themselves of the good opportunity. He claimed 
that the only thing worth while in life is the acquisition 
of power through the instrumentality of money. He who 
acquires millions can direct the destiny of mankind, and 
this tendency was first realized in the history of mankind 
in this Christian nation of ours, whose ostensible faith is 
Christianity. Our religion, he argues, is especially adapted 
to serve as a foil to protect and conceal the real issue, and 
so he calls his world-conception, "Christian economics/' 
Emperors and kings are mere puppets who are exhibited 
to general inspection, and so are presidents and all the 
magistrates in office. Political government has to obey 
the behests of the financiers, and the most vital life of 
mankind resides in its economical conditions. 

The inventor of this new system of "Christian econom- 
ics" would allow no other valuation except that of making 
money, on the sole ground that science, art and the pleas- 
ures of life are nothing to man unless he is in control of 
power which can be had only through the magic charm 
of the almighty dollar. 

I will not comment upon his view, but will leave it to 
the reader, and am here satisfied to point out its similarity 
to Nietzsche's philosophy. There is one point only which 
I will submit here for criticism and that is the principle of 
valuation which is a weak point with both the originator 
of "Christian economics" and with Friedrich Nietzsche. 

Nietzsche proclaimed with great blast of trumpets, if 
we may so call his rhetorical display of phrases, that we 
need a re-valuation of all values; but the best he can do 
is to establish a standard of valuation of his own. Every 
man in this world attains his mode of judging values ac- 
cording to his character, which is formed partly of in- 
herited tendencies, partly by education and is modified by 
his own reflections and experiences. There are but few 
persons in this world who are clearsighted enough to for- 
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mtilate the ultimately guiding motive of their conduct. 
Most people follow their impulses blindly, but in all of them 
conduct forms a certain consistent system corresponding 
to their own idiosyncracy. These impulses may sometimes 
be contradictory, yet upon the whole they will all agree, 
just as leaves and blossoms, roots and branches of the 
same tree will naturally be formed according to the secret 
plan that determines the growth of the whole organism. 
Those who work out a specially pronounced system of 
moral conduct do not always agree in practical life with 
their own moral principle, sometimes because they wilfully 
misrepresent it and more frequently because their maxims 
of morality are such as they themselves would like to be, 
while their conduct is such as they actually are. Such are 
the conditions of life and we will call that principle which 
as an ultimate raison d'etre determines the conduct of man, 
his standard of valuation. We will see at once that there 
is a different standard for each particular character. 

A scientist as a rule looks at the world through the 
spectacles of the scientist. His estimation of other people 
depends entirely on their accomplishments in his own line 
of science. Artist, musician, or sculptor does the same. 
To a professional painter scarcely any other people exist 
except his pupils, his master, his rivals and especially art 
patrons. The rest of the world is as indifferent as if it did 
not exist ; it forms the background, an indiscriminate mass 
upon which all other values find their setting. All the 
professions and vocations, and all the workers along the 
various lines of life are alike in that every man has his own 
standard of valuation. 

A Napoleon or a Caesar might have preached the doc- 
trine that the sciences, the arts and other accomplishments 
are of no value if compared with the acquisition of power, 
but I feel sure that it would not have been much heeded 
by the mass of mankind, for no one would change his 
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standard of value. A financier might publicly declare that 
the only way to judge people is according to the credit 
they have in banking, but it would scarcely change the 
standard of judgment in society. Beethoven knew as well 
as any other of his contemporaries the value of money 
and the significance of power, and yet he pursued his own 
calling, fascinated by his love for music. The same is true 
not only of every genius in all the different lines of art and 
science, but also of religious reformers and inventors of 
all classes. Tom, Dick, and Harry in their hankering for 
pleasure and frivolous amusement are not less under the 
influence of the conditions under which they have been 
born than the great men whose names are written in 
the book of fame. It is difficult for every one of us to 
create for himself a new standard of valuation, for what 
Goethe says of man's destiny in a poem entitled Daimon, 
is true: 

"As on the day which has begotten thee 
The sun and planets stood in constellation, 
Thus growest and remainest thou to be, 
For 't is life's start lays down the regulation 
As thou must be. Thyself thou canst not flee. 
Such sibyl's is and prophet's proclamation. 
For truly, neither force nor time dissolveth, 
Organic form as, living, it evolveth."* 

Our attitude in life depends upon our character, and 
the basic elements of character are the product of the 
circumstances that gave birth to our being. Our character 
enters unconsciously or consciously in the formulation of 

* The original reads thus : 

"Wie an dem Tag der dich der Welt verliehen, 
Die Sonne stand zum Grusse der Planeten, 
Bist alsobald and fort und fort gediehen 
Nach dem Gesetz, wonach du angetreten. 
So musst du sein, dir kannst du nicht entfliehen, 
So sagten schon Sibyllen, so Propheten; 
Und keine Zeit und keine Macht zerstiickelt, 
Gepragte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt." 

So far as I know, these lines have never been translated before. 
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our standards of value which we will find to be the most 
significant factors of our destinies. Now the question 
arises, Is the standard of value which we set up, each one 
of us according to his character, purely subjective or is 
there any objective criterion of its worth? 

We must understand that to a great extent our choice 
of a profession and other preferences in our occupations 
or valuations are naturally different according to condi- 
tions; some men are fit to be musicians, or scholars, or 
traders, or farmers, or manufacturers, and others are not. 
The same profession would not be appropriate for every 
one. But there is a field common to all occupations which 
deals with man's attitude toward his fellow beings and, in 
fact, toward the whole universe in general. This it is 
with which we are mainly concerned in our discussion of 
a criterion of value because it is the field occupied by re- 
ligion, philosophy and ethics. Tradition has sanctioned 
definite views on this very subject which have been codified 
in certain rules of conduct different in many details in 
different countries according to religion, national and cli- 
matic conditions, and the type of civilization ; yet after all, 
they agree in most remarkable and surprising coincidences 
in all essential points. 

Nietzsche, the most radical of radicals, sets up a stand- 
ard of valuation of his own, placing it in the acquisition of 
power, and he claims that it alone is entitled to serve as 
a measure for judging worth because, says he, it alone 
deals with that which is real in the world ; yet at the same 
time he disdains to recognize the existence of any objective 
criterion of the several standards of value. If he were con- 
sistent, he ought to give the palm of highest morality to 
the man who succeeds best in trampling under foot his 
fellowmen, and he does so by calling him the overman, but 
he does not call him moral. To be sure this would be a 
novel conception of morality and would sanction what is 
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commonly execrated as one of the most devilish forms of 
immorality. Nietzsche takes morality in its accepted mean- 
ing, and so in contradiction to himself denies its justifica- 
tion in general. 

Considering that every one carries a standard of valu- 
ation in himself we propose the question, "Is there no ob- 
jective criterion of valuation, or are all valuations purely 
subjective ?" This question means whether the constitu- 
tion of the objective world in which we all live, is such as 
to favor a definite mode of action determined by some defi- 
nite criterion of value. 

We answer that subjective standards of valuation may 
be regarded as endorsed through experience by the course 
of events in the world whenever they meet with success, 
and thus subjective judgments become objectively justified. 
They are seen to be in agreement with the natural course 
of the world, and those who adhere to them would in the 
long run be rewarded by survival. Such an endorsement 
of standards can be determined by experience and has re- 
sulted in what is commonly called "morality." We may 
here take for granted that the moral valuation is a product 
of many millenniums and has been established, not only in 
one country and by one religion, nor in one kind of human 
society, but in perfect independence in many different coun- 
tries, under the most varied conditions, and finds expres- 
sion in the symbolism of the most divergent creeds. The 
beliefs of a Christian, of a Buddhist, of a Mussulman in 
Turkey, or a Taoist in the Celestial Empire, of a Parsee 
in Bombay, or a Japanese Shintoist, are all as unlike as 
they can be, but all agree as to the excellency of moral be- 
havior which has been formulated in these different relig- 
ions in sayings incorporated in their literature. We find 
very little if anything contradictory in their standards 
of valuation, and we make bold to say that if there is any 
objective norm for the subjective valuation of man it is 
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this moral consensus in which all the great religious proph- 
ets and reformers of mankind agree. 

We will grant that Nietzsche's demand of a transvalu- 
ation of all values may mean to criticize the narrow doc- 
trines and views of the religion of his surroundings. But 
as he expresses himself and according to his philosophical 
principle he goes so far as to condemn not only the husk 
of all these religious movements, but also their spirit. In 
spite of his subjectivism which denies the existence of any- 
thing ideal, and goes so far as to deny the right even of 
truth to have an objective value, Nietzsche establishes a 
new objectivism, and proposes his own, and indeed very 
crude, subjective standard of valuation as the only object- 
ive one worthy of consideration for the transvaluation of 
all values. 

Nietzsche's real world, or rather what he deemed to be 
the real world, is a dream, the dream of a sick man, to 
whom nothing possesses value save the boons denied him, 
physical health, strength, power to dare and to do. 

The transvaluation of all values which Nietzsche so 
confidently prophesies will not take place, at least not in 
the sense that Nietzsche believes. There is no reason to 
doubt that in the future also history will follow the old 
conservative line of development in which different people 
according to their different characters will adopt their own 
subjective standards, and nature, by a survival of the fit- 
test will select those for preservation who are most in 
agreement with this real world in which we live, a world 
from which Nietzsche, according to the sickly condition 
of his constitution, was separated by a wide gulf, He 
thirsted for it in vain, and we believe that he had a wrong 
conception of the wealth of its possibilities and viewpoints. 

It is said that barking dogs do not bite, and this being 
true, we must look upon Nietzsche's philosophy as a harm- 
less display of words and a burning desire for power with- 
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out any intention for practicing what he preached. His phi- 
losophy, so far as he is concerned, is a purely Platonic love 
of an unattainable star the brilliance of which dazzled the 
imagination of a childlike peaceful weakling. Suppose, 
however, for argument's sake, that Nietzsche had been a 
man of robust health, and that he had been born at the 
time of great disturbances, offering unlimited chances to 
an unscrupulous ambition, would he under these circum- 
stances, have led the life he preached, and in case he had 
done so, would he have boldly and unreservedly admitted 
his principles while carrying out his plans? Did ever 
Caesar or Napoleon or any usurper, such as Richard III, 
who unscrupulously aspired for power, own that he would 
shrink from nothing to attain his aim? Such a straight- 
forward policy for any schemer would be the surest way 
of missing his aim. Such men, on the contrary, have 
played hypocrites, and have pretended to cherish ideals 
generally approved by the large masses of the people whom 
Nietzsche calls the herd. So it is obvious that the philos- 
ophy of Nietzsche if it were ever practically applied, would 
have become a secret doctrine known only to the initiated 
few, while the broad masses would be misguided by some 
demonstrative show of moral principles that might be 
pleasing to the multitudes and yet at the same time conceal 
the real tendency of the overman to gain possession of his 
superior position. 

Nietzsche's influence upon professional philosophers 
is comparatively weak. Whenever mentioned by them, it 
is in criticism, and he is generally set aside as onesided, 
and perhaps justly, because he was truly no philosopher 
in the strict sense of the word. He was no reasoner, no 
logician, and we can not, properly speaking, look upon his 
philosophy as a system or even a systematized view of the 
world. Nietzsche made himself the exponent of a tend- 
ency, and as such he has his followers among large mas- 
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ses of those very people whom he despised as belonging 
to the herds. As Nietzsche idealized this very quality in 
which he was lacking, so his followers recruit themselves 
from the ranks of those people who more than all others 
would be opposed to the rule of the overman. His most 
ardent followers are among the nihilists of Russia, the 
socialists and anarchists of all civilized countries. The 
secret reason of attraction, perhaps unknown to them- 
selves, seems to be Nietzsche's defense of the blind im- 
pulse and the privilege which he claims for the overman 
to be himself in spite of law and order and morality, and 
also his contempt for rules, religious, philosophical, eth- 
ical or even logical, that would restrict the great sovereign 
passion for power. 

Nietzsche claims to be the first philosopher who main- 
tained the principle of unmorality, implying the absolute 
sovereignty of man and the foolishness as well as falsity 
of moral maxims. He insists that the overman is beyond 
good and evil, and yet it is obvious that he was only the 
first philosopher who has boldly proclaimed this principle 
of unmorality. His maxim (or lack of maxims) has been 
stealthily and secretly in use among those classes whom 
he calls "overmen," great and small. The great overmen 
are conquerors and tyrants, who meteorlike appear and 
disappear, the small ones are commonly characterized as 
the criminal classes; but there is this difference between 
the two, that the former, at least so far as they have suc- 
ceeded, recognize the absolute necessity of establishing 
law and order, and though they may temporarily have in- 
fringed upon the rules of morality themselves, they have 
finally come always to the conclusion that in order to main- 
tain their position they must enforce upon others the usual 
rules of morality. 

Both Alexander and Caesar were magnanimous at the 
right moment. They showed mercy to the vanquished, they 
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exercised justice frequently against their own personal 
likes or dislikes, and were by no means men of impulse as 
Nietzsche would have his overman be. The same is true 
of Napoleon whose success is mainly due to making him- 
self subservient to the needs of his age. As soon as he 
assumed the highest power in France, Napoleon replaced 
the frivolous tone at his court, to which his first wife Jo- 
sephine had been accustomed, by an observance of so-called 
bourgeois decency, and he enforced it against her inclina- 
tions and his own. 

Further, Napoleon served the interests of Germany 
more than is commonly acknowledged by sweeping out of 
existence the mediaeval system of innumerable sovereigns, 
ecclesiastical as well as secular, who in conformity with 
the conservative tenor of the German people had irremedi- 
ably ensconced themselves in their hereditary rights to the 
disadvantage of the people. Moreover, the Code Napoleon, 
the new law book, perhaps the most enduring work of 
Napoleon, was compiled by the jurists of the time, not be- 
cause Napoleon cared for justice, but because he saw that 
the only way of establishing a stable government was by 
acknowledging rules of equity and by enforcing their rec- 
ognition. It is true that Napoleon made his service in 
the cause of right and justice a pedestal for himself, but 
in contrast to Nietzsche's ideas we must notice that this 
recognition of principle was the only way of success to a 
man whose natural tendency was an unbounded egotism, 
an unlimited desire for power. 

The writings of Nietzsche will make the impression 
of a youthful immaturity upon any half-way serious reader. 
There is a hankering after originality which of necessity 
leads to aberrations and a sovereign contempt for the 
merits of the past. The world seems endangered, and yet 
any one who would seriously try to live up to Nietzsche's 
ideal must naturally sober down after a while, and we 
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may apply to him what Mephistopheles says of the bacca- 
laureus : 

"Yet even from him we're not in special peril 
He will, ere long, to other thoughts incline. 
The must may foam absurdly in the barrel, 
Nathless, it turns at last to wine*" 

Tr. by Bayard Taylor. 

Nietzsche did not live long enough to experience a 
period of matured thought. He died before the fermenta- 
tion of his mind had come to its normal close, and so his 
life will remain forever a great torso, without intrinsic 
worth, but suggestive and appealing only to the immature, 
including the "herd animal" who would like to be an over- 
man. 

Nietzsche is an almost tragic figure that will live in 
art as a brooding thinker, a representation of the dissatis- 
fied, a man of an insatiable love of life, with wild and un- 
steady looks, proud in his indomitable self-assertion, but 
broken in body and spirit. Such he was in his last disease 
when his mind was wrapt in the eternal night of dementia, 
the oppressive consciousness of which made him exclaim 
in lucid moments the pitiable complaint, "Mutter, ich bin 
dumm!' As such he is represented in Klein's statue, which 
in its pathetic posture is a psychological masterpiece. 

Nietzsche's works are poetic effusions more than phil- 
osophical expositions and yet we would hesitate to call 
him a poet. His poems are not poetical in the usual sense. 
They lack poetry and yet they appeal net only to his ad- 
mirers, but also to his critics and enemies. Most of them 
are artificial yet they are so characteristic that they are 
interesting specimens of a peculiar kind of taste. They 
strike us as ingenious, because they reflect his eccentrici- 
ties. 

We expect that translations of the most important 
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poetical effusions of Nietzsche will be welcome to our 
readers. 

Here is Nietzsche the man as he characterizes himself 
in a poem entitled "Ecce Homo/'* 

"Yea, I know from whence I came ! 
Never satiate, like the flame 
Glow I and consume me too. 
Into light turns what I find, 
Cinders do I leave behind, 
Flame am I, 'tis surely true." 

His ambition for originality is expressed in four lines, 
which we translate faithfully, preserving even the un- 
grammatical use of the double negative, as follows : 

•"In my own house do I reside. 
Did never no one imitate, 
And every master I deride, 
Save if himself he'd derogate. ,, 

In another little poem Nietzsche imitated Goethe's fa- 
mous conclusion of the second part of Faust in which the 
"real world" of transient things is considered as a mere 
symbol of the true world of eternal verities. Nietzsche 
mocks Goethe's proposition, by imitating the style and 
rhythm of his Ijnes which we translate thus: 

"The non-deciduous 
Is a symbol of thy sense, 
God ever invidious, 
A poetical licence. 
World-play domineeringly 
Mixes semblance and fact, 
And between them us sneeringly 
The ever-foolish has packed." 

*"Ja, ich weiss woher ich stamme! 
Ungesattigt .gleich der Flamme, 
Gluhe und verzehr ich mich, 
Licht wird alles was ich fasse, 
Kohle alles was ich lasse: 
Flamme bin ich sicherlich !" 
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We conclude with another poem which is perhaps the 
best known of all. It appeared at the end of Thus Spake 
Zarathustra, the most impressive work of Nietzsche, and 
is called by him "The Drunken Song." The thoughts are 
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almost incoherent and it is difficult to say what is really 
meant by it. Nothing is more characteristic of Nietzsche's 
attitude and the vagueness of his fitful mode of thought. 
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It has been illustrated by Hans Lindlof , in the same spirit 
in which Richard Strauss has written a musical compo- 
sition on the theme of Nietzsche's Thus Spake Zarathustra. 
'The Drunken Song" reads in our translation as fol- 
lows : 

"Man, listen, pray ! 
What the deep midnight has to say : 
'I lay asleep, 

'But woke from dreams deep and distraught. 
The world is deep, 
'E'en deeper than the day e'er thought. 
'Deep's the world's pain, 
'Joy deeper still than heartache burneth. 
'Pain says, Life's vain ! 
'But for eternity Joy yearneth, 
'For deep eternity Joy yearneth."* 

Editor. 

* Prof. William Benjamin Smith has translated this same song, and we 
think it will be interesting to our readers to compare his translation which has 
not yet been published elsewhere, with our rendering. It reads as follows : 
"Oh Man ! Give ear ! 

What saith the midnight deep and drear? 

'From sleep, from sleep 

'I woke as from a dream profound. 

The world is deep 

'And deeper than the day can sound. 

'Deep is its woe, — 

'Joy, deeper still than heart's distress. 

'Woe saith, Forego ! 

'But Joy wills everlastingness, — 

'Wills deep, deep everlastingness.' " 



